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<¢ C’est une grande habilité que de savoir cacher son habilité.” 





Perhaps this just aphorism of the discriminative Roche- 
foucault never received a more full and perfect exemplification, 
than from the dramatic ability of the female, selected to grace 
the pages of our present number. To attain the summit of 
theatric fame, unaided by undue influence ; assisted only by the 
efforts of emulation, industry, and ‘talent ; to repel the attacks 
that are continually emanating from envy and detraction in pro- 
vincial and metropolitan theatres. Together with those assuming an 
unprejudiced feature in diurnal, or weekly journals ; originating, 
perhaps, from causes equally reprehensible, must be the result 
of a character unimpeachable, whether in domestic ‘solitude, or 
exposed to the scrutinizing eye of publicity; and we facilitate 
Mrs. Davidson on her claim to all the excellences which consti- 
tute such a character. The place of her birth we have not as- 
certained ; nor is it of consequence, but for the honour of that 
circumstance. 
| Ireland, we believe, witnessed the first elicitation of her 
infant genius, when she gave proofs of merit so superior to the 
common attempts of juvenality, that she was soon elevated to 


characters of more weight in the drama ; her delineation of the 
Venu. ii. . B 
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Duke of York, when the late Mr. Cooke performed the part of 
Gloucester in Richard the Third, excited and received that 
great actor’s prompt approbation. At the age of thirteen she 
undertook the arduous character of Rosetta in Love im a Vil- 
lage, at Dublin, for her parents’ benefit. To say her perfor- 
mance of the part was well, would be ‘“ damning with faint 
praise.” Her evident.coneeption and personation of the cha- 


racter was so consonant with her auditory’s. ideas of what the ° 


author intended, that they frequeutly interrupted the dialogue 
to te-tify their complete satisfaction. This indication of future 
excellence, made a lively impression on the manager, who 
assigned her a range of characters, made more prominent by 
the sweetness of her vocal powers; and justified the prophetie 


anticipatien of Lady Derby, then Miss Farren, who predicted | 


the sphere in which our heroine was destined to excel. 

In the subsequent year, the eccentric, but worthy manager of 
the York theatre, the late Mr. Tate Wilkinson, made trial of 
her’ talent ; and in the parts of Sophia, in the Road to Ruin, 
and Gillian, in the Quaker, her genuine merit received a stamp 
that qualified it to pass current with a London audience. 

It 1801 or 2, she experienced an accumulation of favour 
from a Liverpool auditory. 

In 1804 the late Wilmot Wells, then manager of the Margate 
Theatre offered her terms for a short period, which she was in- 
duced to accept. From the approximation of such a situation 
to the metropolis, it is not surprising her merit was discovered, 
and appreciated by competent judges. 

The Managers of Drury-lane Theatre felt the foree of her 
attraction, and solicited her to tread the London boards. She 
appeared : her success was commensurate to her desert ; and the 
repetition of the School for Scandal for sixteen nights succes- 
sively, proved the suecess of her debut in Lady Teazle. As 
an actress it is hardly justifiable to form an estimate of ‘her 
merit in one peculiar department of the deama; since she has 
rendered herself equally an object of praise in the variety, as 
the quality of her acting. If we witness her Lady Bell 
Bloomer, the ideas of sterling genius, elegance of deportment, 
aad symetry of form are inseparable from her; and the 
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dady appears to be an innate and only qualification. On the 
contrary, her Nell, in the Devil to Pay, has similar claims to 
our approval, and the spectator identifies: each attribute of 
vulgar ignorance. Her Letitia Hardy, might be quoted as a 
combination of these extremes, wlrere mental talent and _per- 
sonal perfection are superseded by the assumption of idiotism 
and awkward gesture. As the effect, theretore, of a painting 
depends upon the judicious contrast of colouring, her por- 
traiture ef this character affords a striking illustration of the 
quotation we commenced with, that ‘ the greatest skill 
is shown in disguising our skill,” and an ample specimen of the 
difficulty of an art that gives a nice consistency to opposites, 
and harmonizes all without exaggerating any of their compo- 
nent parts. It is an erroneous hypothesis of individuals, who 
conceive that acting is the product of nature alone. The most 
consummate skil], correctness of judgement, and minute discri- 
mination are the essential requisites :— i 

First, ‘To separate the subdued, from the more prominent 
features of a character, still keeping the subordinate in view. 

Second, To distinguish the proper periods of each and 
strength of their association. 

Third, To preserve that medium which admits force without 
violence, and placidity without tameness. 

Nature may be the basis of good acting; but that foundation 
remains devoid of utility, until study, industry and perseve- 
rance erect a fabric on it; then nature becomes a permanent 
support to art, that fashions and varies its ideal mansions as 
circumstances require. As an example of that indefinable 
effect produced by a complication of causes,- we may instance 
Mrs. Davidson’s Juliana, in the Honey-moon; a chef d’etvre 
of the modern school: a steady attention will discover a 
thousand beauties in ber personation of this character, ¢hat 
cursory observation must lose. Inthe scene where the duke en- 
tertains his “neighbour Lopez,” it is imposible not to feel 
the happy consistency we have mentioned preserved by Mrs. 
Davidson ; the blending of latent haughtiness, the companion 
of former celibacy,‘ with present submission to ‘imperious ne- 
cessity, is admirably pourtrayed, and brougirt forward, sitet 
B 2 
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in different degrees; like the effects-of scenic painting, it 
must be bold without coarseness—and as a well-executed picture 
would be lost in the exhibition of it on the stage, so the most 





beautiful proportions of acting are viewless without breadth 


and non-effective. Nor should Mrs. Davidson’s preeminence 


as the warbler of those simple melodies, where meretricious or- . 


nament is exploded, be overlooked ; the sensibility and feeling 
that distinguishes her manaer of singing “ Roy’stWite of Alde- 
valach,” made us lament her leaving so frequently the operatic 
sphere. Indeed she has no equal in those pathetic airs, exclu- 
sively the boast of Scotia. 

On the 3ist of October, 1812, she was led to the hymeneal 


altar, and resigned the honourable appellation of Duncan for ~ 


that of Davidson. To pry into the private scenes of domestic 
life is not our province; but if filial affection, suavity of dispo- 
sition, and strict.attention to the duties of a wife, are qualities 


‘that exact esteem, we have not a doubt of her receiving no 


small portion of that respect. 
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THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 
a Gale, 
BY MRS. HAMILTON, 


,. (Continued from page 266, ) 

‘«« This circumstance rendered a disclosure of her situation 
fo D’Orsinval ‘unavoidable, and the Count, who still longed 
' more ardently than ever for the possession of her person, lis- 
tened to her with transport ; he interrupted fier with assurances 
that he would provide a retreat where every oR every ac- 
commodation should await her, 
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« ¢ But I must quit my father. “Oh! my lord! how— 

how can I account to him for my absence?” 

“<< Your father, dearest Julie, wil! be easily reconciled to 
what is now unavoidable. You are no stranger to the extent of 
my fortune, and be assured that every wish which he can form 
shall . 

«A burning blush crossed the ‘sheek of Julie, as she frastily 
interrupted him:—‘ You know not Pierre Armand, my lord ; 
we have, ’tis true, been always poor, but never, ‘till now, was 
_infamy coupled with our name.’ 

‘«* She burst into tears: D'Orsinval soothed and endeavoured 
to console her , by assurances that some plan should be thought 
of to keep her father ignorant of the affair, and the next day 
the Count threw himself in the way of Pierre. 

«¢ ¢ How is it my friend,’ said he, to the old man,‘ that your 
blooming daughter’s health declines; of what does she com- 
plain? , . 

<< «Alas! my lord,’ answered the afflicted father, ‘I know 
not ; she droops daily, but no murmur passes her lips, yet both 
her strength and appetite fails, and I am sure, though she will 
not own it, she suffers much.’ 

‘© «7 think,’ replied D’Orsinval, in a compassionate tone, 
« you should try change of air, I have known that do wonders ; 
but perhaps ate would not he {to pan with your daughter 
for a short time.’ 

«Oh, yes! my lord,’ cried Pierre, eagerly, ‘ for the sake 
of my child’s health I would submit to any thing.’ 

“« « Well, then,’ said D’Ofsinval, ‘suppose you send Julie, 
fora few months, to my estate in Languedoc: I will write to my 
housekeeper there, to show her every attention, and, as soon 
as health shall revisit herscheek, she can return to you.” 

‘* ‘The grateful Armand blessed his benefactor, and ‘the de- 
stroyer of the daughter listened with an unaltered cheek to 
the prayers which the father put up for’ his-welfare. eo 

** Julie, on various pretences, deferred her departure ‘for 
Languedoc, till she feared that her situation would soon ' be- 
come visible ; she then’quitted her father’s cottage, and under 
the care of a trusty servant, set out on her journey. ' 
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«¢ A sad presentiment told her that she embraced her father 

for the last time; again, and again did she beseech him to bless 

his child, and all the fervency with which he prayed for a bene- 





_ diction on her head, could not calm her agitated spirits. The 


fond father saw nothing in the agony with which she embraced 


_ him but a natural grief at leaving her home for the first time ; 


and at length, fearful of betraying her secret, she tore herself 
from his arms. 

“« Nothing but the suspicions which such a step must havé 
excited prevented. the Count from accompanfing her to his 


chateau. He hastened, however, to join her there, promising - 


himself the undisturbed possession of his victim; but what 
was his surprise and rage at finding every argument he could 


use to induce Julie to comply with his desires, vain? He vowed _ 
to devote his life to her! he swore she should command his | 


fortune !—She listened to him unmoved, till he hinted, that if 
she continued inexorable, force should procure what entreaty 
could not gain. 


« «Oh! my lord,’ cried she, throwing herself on her knees ° 


before him, ‘ if you hope for mercy be merciful to me; you 
have already planted a thorn in my breast, by taking advantage 
of a moment of weakness, nay, I may almost say, of insen- 
sibility ; you have poisoned the repose 6f my future life; yet I 
can forgive you ali, if you will renounce a suit that is odious to 
me.” 

‘‘ The last words decided the resolution of the brutal D’Orsin- 
val, he feigned compliance with the request of Julie, and left her, 
desiring she would seek repose ; she gladly obeyed, but, te her 
inexpressible horror, she awoke in the Count’s arms. 

“We have but little more to say respecting the unhappy 
Julie; her betrayer was soon tired of the reluctauce with which 
she submitted to his caresses, and as the time of her accouche- 
ment approached, he quitted Languedoc for Paris. 

‘* Julie had a presentintent that she should not survive her 
confinement and it was but too just. A relation of Armand’s 
had died, and left him considerable property; the tratsported 
old man resolved to be himself the messenger of this news to 


his beloved child. Julie had been a mother nearly a month ; 
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she recovered very fast, and, spite of the misery which the 
birth of the child had occasioned, she felt all a mother’s ten- 
derness play about her heart, as she gazed on the babe, whose 
little features, even then, presented a miniature resemblance to 
its father. 

‘«« One day as she was suckling her infant, she heard a con- 
fused noise, and the next momert Armand’s voice exclaiming, 
“ Oh, heavens! let me know the worst at once! my child is 
dying, I know, I am sure she is, else why refuse to let me see 
her? 

“‘ The voice of her father at a moment so unexpected, de- 
prived the unhappy Julie of all presence of mind: she 
screamed aloud, and, directed by her voice, Armang burst into’ 
the room. j 

‘«< But what a sight presented itself to the wretched father ? 
his daughter insensible on the ground, and at her side an infant, 
who had evidently received nourishment from her bosom. 

‘* The truth flashed at once upon his mind, but in the midst 
of his resentment, he still felt that hg was a father; he raised 
Julie and when she recovered her senses, she found herself in 
bis arms, He addressed her with the most soothing tender- 
ness ; he called her his child, his still dear Julie: but the blow 
was struck, the suddenness of the shock Which she had received, 
brought on a violent feyer, which, in three days terminated her 
existence. 

** It is more than probable that Armand would have followed 
his darliag child to the grave, had not one tie still bound him 
to life—the infant whom his Julie had left. ‘ Poor babe,’ 
cried he, ‘ thou shalt not fall into those hands which destroyed 
thy mother” —_ , 

‘The housekeeper, a humane and sensible woman, pitied the 
fate of poor Julie, and readily consented to resign to Armand 

his little grand-daughter. * 1 can write my master word that 
the poor thing followed its mother,’ said she, and indeed he has 
behaved so unfeelingly that I do not think he will feel much 
regret.’ 

‘* Armand left it to her to manage the matter as she pleased ; 
she recommended a young woman who had Jost her huskand a 
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few weeks before she was delivered of her first chiid, which 
was since dead, as a nurse for the infant, and Armand left it to 
her care, while he returned to his cottage. 

“ He parted with that and his little farm, and turning what 
property he possessed into money, determined to retire with his 
grand-daughter into Switzerland. The child’s nurse deprived 
by death of all those on whom she had a natural chim, and 
fond of her charge, readily agreed to accompany him, and he 
quitted for ever his native soil. | 

“© The news that Julie and her infant were both dead, raised 
some remorse in the breast of D'Orsinval, but he soon stifled 
it, and in a round of what the world calls pleasure, lost the 
remembrance of the murdered innocent, who owed to him her 
early fate. , 

«‘ His rank and fortune, as well as his handsome person and 
elegant manners, made his alliance eagerly sought for by the 
noblest and the fairest of the Parisian dames; but he declined 
marriage and gave himself wholly up to licentious pleasures. 

‘«‘ Some years had passed in this manner, when one evening, as 
he was returning somewhat late to his hotel,a poor boy, appa- 
rently about twelve years of age, crossed his path and implored 
his charity. Little as D’Orsinval possessed-of fumanity, he yet 
felt a sensation of pity for the boy, whose manner was totally 
different to that of a common beggar; and taking out his purse 

‘he presented him in silence with a small piece of money: The 
poor youth thanked him with the humblest gratitude, and the 
Count walked on. In a few moments an exclamation of —‘ For 
God’s sake, Monsieur take care of yourself!’ made him turn 
hastily round, at the instant a man. burying a stiletto in the 
bosom of the youth whom he had just relieved, ran with the 
utmost quickness from the spot. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CORNISH MAY SONG. 





The inhabitants of Cornwall, being a remnant of the ancient 
Britons, still retain some of their ancient customs, as the Welsh 
do. This old traditional ballad is the source of conviviality 
to the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Helston, 
in Cornwall, where it is always sung and universally danced by 
them on the 8th of May, when they hail the summer with 
peculiar rejoicings; rural revelry, festivity, and mirth. The 
common people call the ceremony Ffynnu and Ffodi; which 
implies prosperity and happiness: and others call it Flora-day. 
This custom seems to have originated from the Druids; because 
_ the fruits of the earth are then tender, and, to avert their being 
blasted, it was usual to return thanks to God for his infinite 
blessings, and to rejoice at the flourishing prospect of the pro- 
duce of the earth; which was generally celebrated on the sixth 
day of the new moon* 

The custom now is ‘thie—at break of day, the commonality 
of Helston go into the fields and woods to gather all kinds of 
flowers, to decorate their hats and bosoms, to enjoy the 
flowery meads and the cheruping of the birds and during their 
excursions, if they find any person at work, they make him 
ride on a pole, carried on men’s shoulders, to the river, over 
which he is to leap, in a wide place, if he can; if he caunot 
he must leap in, for leap he must, ‘or pay money. After this 
rustic sport.is over, they then return to the town and bring 
their flowery garlands or summer home, (Hawthorn-boughs, 
Sycamore, &c.) Then they form themselves into various 
dancing groupes with the lasses, and they jig it hand in hand all 
over the town; claiming a right of dancing through any person’s 





* Psalm Ixxxi. verses 1, 2, 3.---And Psalm cxlix. v. 
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house, in at one door, out at the other, and so through the gar- 


den: thus they continue their Ffodi, or prosperous song, and 
danee, until it is dark. 


Hail, bounteous may, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves, are of thy dressing ; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee tong. 


Milton. 


In the afternoon, the gentry of the place take their May ex- 
cursions in parties, and some go to the farm-houses in the 


_ neighbourhood to drink syllabubs, cyder, tea, &c.; and after- 


wards they return to the town in a morrice-dance; both the 
ladies and gentlemen, elegantly dressed im their summer attire- 
ment, adorned with nosegays, and accompanied with minstrels, 
who play for the dancers this traditional May-tune; so they 
whisk ‘it along all through the streets, and, after a few dancing 
essays, each gentleman leads his partner into the assembly- 
room, where there is always a ball that evening; and such 
bevies of fair women, in their native simplicity, as are rarely 
to be seen. There they enjoy their happy dance until supper- 
time, when they repair to their festive houses to their con- 
vivial repasts ; thus, the night is crowned with harmony, as 
well as the day. ‘The inferior classes of the people pass their 
evenings in similar merriment at the public-houses, and at 
other places, which is continued until midnight, with the great- 
est hilarity and decorum. 

To welcome the summer was a very ancient custom among the 


old Britons, as appears by the number of May-carols, which are. 


still preserved ameng the Welsh; and, indeed, it is‘an universal 
custom among most nations. The month of May, among the 
ancient Romans, was consecrated to Maia, the daughter of 
Atlas, and mother of Mercury. Hall’s Chronicle mentions 
King Henry the eighth, and Queen Catherine’s going a May- 
ing, from Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s-hill, ae- 
eompanied with many Lords and Ladies. 
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Robin Hood and Little John, 
They both are gone to the fair, O! 
And we will to the merry green wood, 
To see what they do there, O:! 
And for to chase, O! the buck and doe, 
With: Halan* Tét-sing merry, O! 


We were up as soon as day, O! 
To fetch the summer home ; 
‘The summer and the May, O! 
For summer is a-come, O! 
And winter is a-gone, O! 
With Halan T6 sing merry, O! 


‘Those Frenchmen that make such a boast, 
They shall eat the grey-goose feather ; 








; 2 And we will eat up all the roast, 
ae in every land where e’er we go. 
Be And we will eat up all the roast, 


Sing Halan, T6, and merry, O! 


¢ ‘St. George next shall be our song, 
; St. George he was a Knight, 0! 
4 Of all the Kings in Christendom, 
‘ King George is the right, O! 
i In every land that e’er we go, 
; Sing Halan, T6, and Georgy, O! 


‘Bless aunt Mary, with power and might, 
God send us peace in merry England ; 
Pray send us peace both day and night, 
For evermore in ‘merry England. 
Pray send us peace both day and night, 
With Halan Té6 sing merry, O! 





* Halan, or Kalan, mentioned above, is the Calends of May, or of any 
| other Month. | 
4 + Td, is what they call a large bunch of flowers, which is carried on a 
pole on men’s shoulders. 
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Probably the foregoing ballad is only a part of the origi- 
nal ‘Cornish May Song, the remainder is now forgotten; some 
af it evidently appears to be ancient, and part modern; that 
is, some verses have been added at different periods, according 
to the circumstances of the times, like those of God save the 
King. Aunt Mary, mentioned in the 5th stanza, may probably 
allude to Queen Mary, in whose reign the war was not alto- 
gether successful. Also, according to tradition, there was.an 
old lady at Helston, whose name was Mary, who used to give 
libations of liquor to the inhabitants, on the eve of Flora-day, 
thinking she was remembered in their song. 

The town-arms of Helston is St. Michael slaying the dragon. 
The common tradition is, that a fiery dragon, in days of old, 
threatened destruction to the town; but that the goddess 
Flora, having collected such powerful odours of flowers, 
whose perfumes filled the air, the monster kept aloof, and by 
that means the place was preserved. 


“ Take it upon this condition ; 
' “Tt holds credit by tradition.” 


Merry Michael, the celebrated Cornish poet, who flourished 
about the year 1250, wrote against Heury of Avranches, poet 
Laureat to King Henry the third, (who had played upon the 
Cornish-men, as the fag-end of the world,) in defence of his 
country, has these verses :— | 


“-*Twere needless to recount their wondrous store, 
“ Vast wealth and fair provisions for the poor; 
‘*- In fish, in tin, they know no rival shore.” 


The Cormwallians are also famous for wrestling and hurling ; 
and in King Arthur’s time they were honoured with the post 
of honour, of being placed in the front of battle. 
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WITS, FITS, AND FANCIES, 
hase 


- FLATTERY. 

Flattery takes most when it comes into the ear like soft 
and sweet music, which lulls asleep reason, and enchants the 
spirits: but if it comes in like the sound of a trumpet, it 
awakes the reason, and affrights the mind, and makes it stand 
upon its guard, as when approaching enemies come to 
assault. But if flattery be tolerable in any, it is from 
inferiors to their superiors; as from the subject to the prince, 
from the servant to the ,master, or from the wife to the 
husband. ° But for the prince te flatter his subject, and the 
master his servant, is base: and most commonly those that envy 
most flatter best, either to pull down those they envy, or to 
raise themselves above them. 





TYRANNICAL POWER NEVER LASTS. 


That power never lasts, which falsehood got, and tyranny 
strives to keep; unless tyranny be the natural constitution of 
the government, as that of the Turks and Tartars; for then 
it is most commonly the longest liv’d; such being born and 
bred to hardship: but should a body born and bred tenderly, 
be used roughly, exposed nakedly, and ‘fed coarsely, it would 
be soon destroyed. A governor in a commonwealth is like the 
master of a private family; as for example, a man that first 
begins to keep a house, and makes laws and sets rules, though 
the laws be hard and unjust, and the rules strict and rigorous; 
yet there is no dispute nor murmering, because he was the 
first setter up, or beginner of that family; his means being 
his own, either by inheritance or by his merits, or by his in- 
dustry: therefore he hath power to order it, or dispose of it 
as he will; and his wife and servants being never accustomed 
to any other .govérnment before, do willingly submit, and his 
children being born under it, it is natural to them. But if 
this man dies, and the wife marries again, or that he is 
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over-ruled by some friend, and they begin to usurp and to 
alter the customs, by making new laws, and to set other rules : 
although they are more commodious easy, pleasant and plen- 
_ tiful; yet being unusual, the servants begin to murmer, the 
‘children to complain, factions and side-taking, grow until 
there is a falling out, where words and blows will pass, and 
sojthe estate, is either sold; neglected or wasted by cozenage and 
riot, and there is no help for it, unless they change their. 
dwelling and take new servants that never were acquainted 
with the old manner of government. Thus the mother children 
and servants of the first government must be destroyed, 
and new ones will be fit for the second government. The 
same is for commonwealths; 1. Absolute power must be 
got. 2dly, All old Jaws must be abolished. 3dly, Strangers 
must come to inhabit, to settle a government: for mixt laws of 
_ old and new, will no more agree in government, than cross 
humours in a private family. 











THE VARIETY OF WILT. 


As Mercury is feigned the patron ef thieves, because he is 
eloquent, and eloquence steals away the hearts of men by 
rhetorical persuasions: so he is feigned to be the most talk- 
ative god, because the chief part of rhetorick lies in the 
use of the tongue. But wit is the god of fancy, the world of 
arts, the disposer of passions ; it sweetens melancholy, dresses 
joy, quenches fear, raiseth hope and easieth pain; it is an 
orator of love and a denier of lust; it mourns with sorrow, 
mends faults, moves compassion, begs pardon; it is a per- 
suader to virtue, an ornament to beauty, a veil to imperfec- 
tion, a delight of life, musie to the ear, a charm to all the 
senses; it is a child of the brain begot by experience, and 
fed with heat. Wit is like Proteus of several forms, the arms 
of Mar’s, Jove’s thunderbolt, Neptune’s trident, Pluto’s Cer- 
berus, Vulcan’s net, Pallas’s lance, Apollo’s harp, Circe’s wand, 
Minerva’s loom, Mercury’s rod, Venus’s doves, Pan’s’ pipe, and 
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Cupid's arrow ; it is the centre of the earth, a Boreas to raise 
storms, and Zephyrus to refresh; it is revenges sword, and 
deaths scythe, glory’s throne, beauties pencil, oblivions re- 
surection, the worlds delight, life’s guide, loves fire, fames 
trumpet, and the mother of nature; so he that hath a true 
born wit, bath all. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


At Lee and Woodwards Great Theatrical tiled booth, near 
the Turnpike, during the time of Tottenham-court Fair, (which, 
began on Tuesday, the 4th. Instant, and will end on Monday 
the 17,) will be presented ‘The Generous Freemason! or 
the Constant Lady,—with the comical humours of Squire 
Noodle and his man Doodle—Sgquire Noodle Mr. Woodward ; 
Clerimont, Mr. Cross; Doodle, Mr. Vaugham; the rest of 
the characters from both the theatres to which will be added 
a new Pantomime Entertainment in Grotesque Characters 
called Harlequin Sorceror—Harlequin, Mr. Woodward 
Columbine, Miss Robinson, being her first appearance on 
any stage. 

—N.B. During the time of the Fair we shall begin at ten 
jin the morning, and end at nine at night. 


August 10, 1741. 





| FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship is a plant of slow growth in every climate. Happy 
the man who can rear a few. 
o_o 


NEGROES AN INFERIOR RACE. 


“‘You do not pretend to assert, that Negroes, are originally 
on a footing with white people, you will allow, I hope, that 
they are an inferior race of men” —Thus was speaking in company 
a West India Planter.—‘I will allow,” replied a gentleman 
present “that their hair is short, and ours long, that their nose 
is flat and ours raised, that their skin is black and ours white, 
yet after all these conceseions, I still have my doubts respecting 
our right to make them sldves.” 
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VEX ATION. 








One great source of vexation proceeds from our indulging 
too sanguine hopes of enjoyment from the blessing we expect, 
and ‘too mucl@fndifference for those we possess—Young says—- 


“The present moment like a wife we shun 
And ne’er enjoy, because it is our own.” 


MALICE. 


When introduced: by genius and wit is often tolerated on 
account of the respect due to the introducers; but when the 
wretch comes alone, or is accompanied by dullness, which 
often happens, she will be expelled with infamy from all 
good company. 


PLEASURE AND BUSINESS. 


Pleasure and business contrast and give a relish to each 
other, like day, and night; the constant vicissitudes of which, 
are far more delichtful than any uninterrupted half year of 
either. To pass life in the most agreeable manner, one ought 
not to be so much a man of pleasure as to post-pone any neces- 
sary business; not so much a man of business as te despise 
elegant amusement. A proper mixture of both, forms a more 
infallible specific against tedium and fatigue, than a constant 
regimen of the most pleasant of the two. 


TRUE COURAGE. 


On the tenth of August, after the Swiss who defended 
the Thuilleries began to give way, and when those ill-fated 
soldiers assailed on all sides, were slaughtered without renorse, 
a citizen of Paris, had the humanity and the courage to pro- 
tect one of them, whom he saw overpowered by numbers, 
Having torn‘this poor Swiss from the hands of his assailants, 
he conducted him over the bodies of his countrymen, to the 
bar of the national assembly.—‘‘ Here (cried the geuerous 
Frenchman,) let this brave soldier find protection—I have 
saved him from the fury of my fellow citizens, whose enemy 
he never was, and only appeared so through the error of others, 
that is now expiated, and ol:! let him in this hall find mercy! 
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THE STAGE. 





TRAGEDY. 


The Grecian bipartite motto for tragic productions was, ®¢/3o¢ 


yai Erdos “ Terror and compassion,” which may not — 


bably be farther arranged under four heads, 
1. The Admirable. 3. The Terrible. 
2. The Pitiable. 4. The Horrible. 
1. The Admirable prevails in those pieces, where, according 
to the remarkable words in Pope’s excellent prologue to Cato, 
the intent is 


To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er e?ch scene, and be what they behold. 


As when we see the self-devoted hero of Utica, a Regulus, and 
others of that complexion; where the share of human affliction, 
which their voluntary heroism imposes on them, is absorpt in 
our admiration of their magnanimously soaring above fortune, 
braving death and all sufferings of the human frame, in their 
arduous pursuit of glory, and fame’s immortal wreath. 

2. The Pitiable, is where the misery of the chief agents, 
results from perplexing occurrences, precipitate mistakes, errors 
not from a bad design, and where the leading causes to the 


“ catastrophe, are so subordinate, and so unimportant in our 


consideration, as to leave us ina fre and uncontrolled indul- 
gence of our sorrow; as in Romeo and Juliet; in Isabella, 
altered from the Fatal Marriage, by Mr. Garrick, nearer to the 
standard of dramatic genius, than it had been executed by its 
author. 

3. The Terrible appears in the displaying of those characters, 
where innate fortitude, seduced by bad example, and hardened 
by advancing years, commits actions of the utmost daring, which, 
however, for their atrocious cruelty cannot be adequate ob- 
jects of our admiration; nor the perpetrators of them, of our 
pity, when we see them perish: as for instance, a Richard, and. 
a Macbeth. Many amazing examples, of such erroneous, and 


sinful intrepidity, might be quoted from the lives of the Ameris 
VOL. II. L 
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can bucaniers, equal to, or rather exceeding the hardiest ad- 
venturing that can be produced to us from the Greek or 
Roman story. At the representation of such caitifs in heroism, 
as the above-mentioned Scotch and English tyrannous usur- 
pers, neither admiring their misdeeds, or pitying the disasters 
which befall them, we behold, as it were, in a neutral state, 
between the two sensations, their catastrophe, and with a phi- 
losophical indifference, as an event to which we can easily re- 
concile ourselves, not only thinking it should have been so, 
but even wished it might, and finally approve its having hap- 
pened. 

4. The Horrible is inated in those scenes, whose action, 
so far from admiring, we abominate ; so far from pitying, we 
cry out against, we shudder at, and, consequently, cannot be 
in a state of unagitated mediocrity between the two, as in 
viewing the terrible. Every nerve now takes the alarm; the 
blood is curdled, and each fibre bristled up to an escaping ab- 
horrence from the violent inroad against nature, and all her 
feelings. So far from feeling any return of pride, from such 
objects of our execrating concern; we detest a participation 
of existence with such monsters that degrade the whole human 
system; as when a Medea murders her own children; when 
Atreus feasts Thyestes, his brother, with a murdered son. So 
with us, when Cleone cries out at seeing her son butchered. 
On Hubert’s going to put out Prince Arthur’s eyes, &c. Thus 
when Electra, encouraged,. from the stage, her brother Orestes 
murdering their mother, Clytemnestra. 

CiyTEMm. My son, my son, have pity on the womb that bore thee. ——— 
- Oh! I am wounded. 

ELEct. Strike home, and, if thou canst, redouble every blow. 
Crytem. Ah me !——Why stab again? 





At a representation of this passage, an Athenian audience 
is said to have arisen from their seats, and run from the place 
of performing it with outcries of universal indignation. 

It is not amiss to start the following queston here :—Why 
great tragic writers and actors, nay, sometimes but middling ones, 
have, by the generallity of mankind, been held in higher esti- 
mation than those of equal eminence in the comic depart- 
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meht 7—The answer is, that the pleasure derivable to us from 
our generously weeping for the misfortune of others is more 
refined, and adds more to the dignity of our nature, than that 
to be found in all the outrageous roars and vollied bursts of 
laughter at the folly of others; because, upon reflection, that 
effect implies, perhaps, somewhat of a drawback on humanity. 
Might not a tacit feeling of this truth (although the cause 
then unknown) have influenced the antients to introduce, in a 
distinguished manner, tragic representation into their religious 
worship, with a view, as well by its purifying as subliming 
energy, to raise mortals nearer to the gods ?—How false then is 
the long commentatorially received opinion, that the object of 
tragedy is to purge the passions ; whereas, on the contrary, and : 
for the great benefit of social intercourse, it is to refine them 
where they are, and inoculate them in those savage bosoms 
where they are not. , 
COMEDY. 


For Comedy very little need be said here, in particular, 
of its origin, and effects, both being very obvious. The former 
arose from the laughably ridiculous and not legally punishable 
errors of individuals; the latter from the implied superiority 
which it gives us over them; and that proves so flattering to 
our pride. 


As there are four ona of tragedy, so there are four of 
comedy. 


1. High Comedy, wherein personages of the first rank may 
figure. 


. Midling Comedy, that is carried on among characters 
between high and low life. 

3. Low-life Comedy, needs no prolix explanation, being con- 

fined to folks in menial occupations, the lowest of tradesmen, 


‘and servile people of whatever denomination. A mixture of 


the three may be found in one piece, but must be managed with 
the greatest circumspection. 

4. The Buffoon, or caricaturing Comedy, wherein is intro- 
duced the outré, the absurd, and extravagant grimacing of na- 
ture’s sentiments, and features, both striving for a superiority, 
to the no small entertainment of those vitiated and uncultivated 
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minds, that can be entertained with ribald exhibitions,—For 
such compositions and performances, the Italians are the most 
remarkable.—They may, with justice, be called the horrible of . 
comedy; are rejected by all elegant and noble minds with an 
mnate disdain, that receives additional strength from a 
polished education. 

Tragedy and comedy which might, with a closer application to 
what they are meant to signify, be called the weeping and the 
laughing drama, because springing (as hinted above) from the 
saine congenial source, are to be conducted to perfection by 
pursuing a like method. 

There is no absolute necessity for death in a tragedy, or for 
marriage in a comedy, so far.as to violate the truth of a known 
transaction—for indeed a display of the passions specificated 
to each department is all that is absolutely necessary. 

But a caution to be observed by stage-directors, is, that no 
person be ushered-on in Melpomene’s train, for however short 
a message, reply, &c. whose dress, figure, manner, look, or 
tone of voice may disgrace the theatre ; vet at the like wretched 
obtrusions, we are too often forced to laugh, and in scenes 
of the greatest importance. Another undesirable effect results 
from ungraceful attempts at fencing; as well as from the 
petit maneuvre of drinking poison out of small pocket dram- 
bottles, because unnaturally combining a serious and ridt- 
culous idea, ‘that are farther heightened by the hero or 
heroine’s falling on the. ground, either precipitately alarm- 
ing, or slidingly awkward, there in the represented act of ex- 
piring, to give the final exit groan. 

Thalia, on her side, declares against all gross imprecations, 
vulgar swearing. She also protests against all low street 
dialogue, that must infect young minds, because seemingly to 
them delivered from a place of authority and sanction. Over 
scenic entertainments in every district let decency always 
preside, otherwise they reflect dishonour on the people that en- 
courages them. 


QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR A MANAGER. 


Theatrical representation, in its ultimate perfection, must 
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greatly depend on the art of managing or directing’ theatrical 
companies—which being no less a charge than that of presiding 
over a concurrence of the polite arts, should never fall to the - 
share of ignorant persons. 

As no armies can hope to win battles without a good general, 
so no acting company can hope for success without a duly 
qualified superintend ant, which requires taste, cultivated by a 
knowledge of books, and the world. To have seen the politer 
nations of Europe would not be amiss, as many observations 
made there might be sometimes usefully brouglit into practice at 
home. : 

From the. frequent occasion of conversing with foreign gen- 
tlemen, and dealing too with foreign artists, a knowledge of 
the French and Italian languages would be more than conve- 
nient; even necessary to prevent impositions on either side 
through mercenary agents. 

He ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the doctrine of 
dramatic poems, in order to be able to speak to the purpose 
with such gentlemen as offer him pieces for representation, and — 
to support his opinion either in favour of, or against them. 

He should be intimately acquainted with the art of acting, 
not only in the gross, but in all its finenesses, and possess an 
intuitive knowledge of the several faculties of each individual 
in his company, that upon any performer’s decease, defaulting, 
or any accident whatsoever, he need not lose a moment’s time 
on thinking where to bestow the part vacated. 

He should also have previously told young performers in 
what cast of parts he would have them to be privately studied 
and ready, in case of any opportunity presenting itself, which 
wou'd prevent, ina great measure, tlie necessity of parts being 
read, or of changing plays. 

He should never appear chargeable with a partiality to un- 
deserving authors or actors, which cruelly condemns the more 
meritorious to pine in obscurity, whiie it obtrudes FAVOURITE 
Or SYCOPHANT DUNCES to the public’s resentment and deri- 
sion. 
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ON THE MORAL CONDUCT OF THE STAGE. 
Let not an expression be hazarded there, that might not 


without any apprehension of rebuke be uttered in the politest 
company.—The political licenser does, or ought to take care 


in all new pieces: let a judicious inspector be employed for 


the old ones, to substitute chaste in the place of obscene wit. 

Likewiée let the performers of both sexes, behave towards each 
other with decency and good-breeding, as that a green-room, 
in consequence may become an assembly of decorum and 
elegance; and why not: when one considers those beautiful 
maxims, those sublime sentinents which they are professionally 
obliged to study, speak, or at least to hear in their comic and 
tragic performances ? 


From a respectful deportment towards each other, will natu- 


rally follow, that of all other people unconnected with their. 


art, which by these means would be rescucd from all the odious 
censure execrating anathemas, and fulminating abominations 
promulgated against it by mistaken zealots in the barbarous 
times of religious ignorance. 

The stage would become, in time, a desirable resource for 
persons of reputable, or even honourable families, but reduced, 
if endowed with talents to shine thereon; as it gives also to 
those born in the very lowest rank an opportunity of cultivating 
such qualifications as nature has given them; that thence be- 
coming eminent, they are often honoured with the notice, ac- 
quaintance and friendship Of their superiors. . 

A final answer to all the voluminous tracts, whether the 
theatre be not rather a school of vice than virtue, is; that like 
all the other fine arts, if a good use be made of them, 
they may be productive of great good; and if a bad one of 
great evil.—The more reputable will every profession be, the 
more respectable the footing is, on which the legislature per- 
mits it to stand. 

While actors aud actresses were refused the rites of orthodox 
burial, and assigned over to hell in the lump, they were induced 
to think that any application to moral improvements or prac- 
tice would be but so much time lost, therefore they gave a 
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loose to proscribed nature in them to follow what inclination 
she pleased ; since to do otherwise, they were told, would be to 
no purpose. 

The cream of the jest was, that while dramatic performers 
laboured under this hard sentence, dramatic writers enjoyed 
every privilege of the church. This was damning the effect 
and saving the cause. It might, perhaps, be christian, but it 
does not appear very philosophical, or even to agree with the 
dictates of sense and truth. ‘Perhaps the authors owed this 
ecclesiastical indulgence to a fear of their pens exposing 


monkish farces and other pious mummeries, 
* * * * * 





THE THEATRE OF ATHENS. 





(From the Travels of Anacharsis. ) 


The theatre opens at break of day. Nothing can be more 
majestic than the first view of it. On one side you see the 
stage, ornamented with scenes executed by the ablest artists ; 
and on the other a vast amphitheatre, lined with seats rising 
one above another to a height; with landing places and stairs 
which facilitate the communications and divide the seats into 
several compartments, some of which are reserved for particu- | 
lar communities and classes of citizens. The people flock 
thither in crowds, coming and going, ascending descending, 
shouting, laughing, and pushing each other, and braving the 
officers, who are running on all sides to maintain order. Amid 
this tumult, the nine archons, or chief magistrates of the re- 
public, the courts of justice, the senate of five hundred, the 
general officers of the army, and the ministers of the altars 
siccessively arrive. These different bodies occupy the lower 
seats; above them are placed all the young men who have 
attained their eighteenth year. The women were seated at a 
distance, and distinct from the men and the courtezans. The 
orchestra was empty ; being set apart for the different contests 
iu poetry, music and dancing, which take place after the re- 
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presentation of the pieces ; for all the arts are here united, to 
gratify the different tastes. 

I saw some Athenians who had purple carpets spread under 
their feet, and were luxuriously tolling on cushions brought 
thither by their slaves; others who, before and after the repre- 
sentation, called for wine, biscuits, und fruit; others again 
stepped from one bench to another to chuse a more commo- 
dious place, and take it from the person who occupied it. 
“They have a right so to do,” said Philotas ; “ itis adistinction 
they have received from the republic, as a recompence for ser- 
vices.” Observing that I was astonished at the number of spec- 
tators, he told me they might amount to about: thirty thousand. 


The solemnity of these festivals attracts all Greece, and, among | 


the inhabitants of this city, diffuses a spirit of perfect delirium. 
For many days yor will see them neglect all business, deny 
themselves sleep, and spend the greater part of the. day here. 
This pleasure has the more charms, as it is but seldom tasted. 
The competition of dramatic pieces takes place only at the 
festival of Bacchus and two others; but authors reserve all 
their efforts for that of Bacchus. Every man in Greece, who 
writes for the theatre, is anxious to offer the homage of his 
talents to Athens. Sometimes the pieces of our ancient authors 
are revived, and the lists are now to be opened with the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles. 

Philotas had scarcely ended, before a herald, after com- 
manding silence, proclaimed.—Let tle Chorus of Sophocles 
advance. This was to aunounce the piece; and a perfect 


. gillence ensued. The theatre represented the vestibule of the 


palace of Creon king of Thebes. Antigone and Ismene 
daughters of CEdipus, opened the scene in masks. ‘‘ The decla- 
mation appears@atural,” said I, ‘* but their voices surprise me. 
Whatare the names of these two actresses ?” ‘Theodorus and 
Aristodemus,” replied Philotas: “two great actors; for here 
no women appear on the stage.” 

This piece of Sophocles was followed by some others to 
which I had not the power to listen: I had no more tears te 
shed no more attention to bestow. 
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THE GRECIAN THEATRE. 


Tragedy, &c. 


FEschylus, the father of tragedy, for so this great/man may 
be called, had received from nature a strong and ardent mind. 
His silence and gravity announced the austerity of his charae- 
ter. He had signalised his courage in the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Palate, in which so many Athenians distinguished 
themselves by their valour. From his earliest years he had 
been attentive to the lessons of those poets who, living near to 
the heroic times, conceived ideas as sublime as the illustrious 
deeds which were then achieved. The history of these remote 
ages presented to his lively imagination signal successes and re- 
verses of fortunes, thrones drenched with blood, impetuous 
and devouring passions, sublime virtues, atrocious crimes, and 
dreadful acts of vengeance; everywhere he beheld the impres- 
sion of grandeur, and frequeutly that of ferocity. The better 
to ensure the effect of these scenes, it was necessary to detach 
them from the whole, in which they were included by the an- 
cient poets ; and, this had beeu already done by the authors of 
dithyrambics, and the earliest tragedies; but they had neg- 
lected to bring them near enough to us. As we are infinitely 
more affected by those woes to which we only hear the recital, 
Eschylus employed all the resources of theatrical representa- 
tion to bring the time and place before the eyes of the specta- 
tor; and the illusion then became a reality. 

In his first tragedies he introduced a second actor ; and after- 
wards, copying the example of Sophocles, who had just en- 
tered on his theatrical career, he admitted a third, and some- 
times even a fourth. By the multiplicity of personages one of 
the actors became the hero of the piece, and attracted to him- 
self the principal interest; and as the chorus now held only 
a subaltern station, Eschylus took. care to shorten its part, 
‘and perhaps even caried this precaution too far. He is ceti- 
sured for having admitted mute characters into his drama. 
Achilles, after the death of his friend, and Niobe, after the 
VOL. I. E 
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destruction of her children, appear son the stage, and remain, 
during several scenes, motionless, with their heads covered 
with a veil, and without uttering a word: but if they had 
poured forth the bitterest lamentations, could they have pro- 
duced an effect se terrible as this silence ? 

ZEschylus seldom excites the softer afflictions, either because 
nature has refused him that gentle sensibility which pants to 
communicate itself to others, or rather because he feared 
to render his 2.ditors effeminate. Ile never exhibited on the 
stage a Pheedra or Sthenobwa, nor even painted the delicious 
joys or wild furies of love; he beheld in the different transports 
of that passion, only weakness or guilt of a pernicious tendency 
to moitais; and he wished that nothing might diminish our 
esteem for those whose fate we are compelled to lament. 

[iis plots are extremely simple: be disregarded or was not 
sufficiently capable of avoiding improbabilities, complicating 
and developing an action, closely connecting its different parts, 


_and hastening or retarding it by discovery, and other unforeseen 


accidents. He sometimes interests us by the recital of facts, 
and the vivacity of the dialogue; and at other times by the 
vigour of his style and the terror of the scene. THe appears to 


‘have considered the unity of action and of time as essential, 


but that of place as less necessary. The chorus with him is 
no longer confined to chaunting certain odes or songs, but 
makes a part of the whole. | . 

The characters and manners. of his personages are well 
assoried, and not deficiei:t in consistency. He usually chose 
his models from the heroic times, and sustains his characters to 
that point of elevation to which Eiomer had raised his heroes. 
He delights in exhibiting vigorous and free minds superior to 
fear, devoted to their country, animated by an insatiable thirst 
for glory, and of combats more noble than those of the preseut 
age, and of combats such as_he wished to form for the defence 
ef Greece; for he wrote in the time of the Persian war. 

It was not sufficient that the noble and elevated style of 
tragedy should leave in the minds of the auditors a strong im- 
pression of grandeur; to captivate the multitude, it was neces- 
sary that every part of the spectacle should concur to produce 
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the same effect. It was then the general opinion, that nature, 
by bestowing on the ancient heroes a more lofty stature, had 
impressed on their persons a majesty which procured them as 
much respect from the people, as the ensigns of dignity by 
which they were attended. Aschylus therefore raised his 
actors on high stilts or buskins. He covered their features, 
which were frequently disagreeable, with a mask that concealed 
their irregularity. He clothed them in flowing and magnié- 
cent rubes, the form of which was so decent, that the priests of 
C@res have not blushed to adopt it. The inferior actors were 
also provided with masks and dresses suited to their parts. 

Instead of those wretched scaffolds which were formerly 
erected in haste, he obtained a theatre furnished with machines 
and embellished with decorations. Here the sound of the 
trumpet was reverberated, incense was seen to burn on the altars, 
the shades of the dead to arise from the tomb, and the furies — 
to rush from the gulph of Tartarus. The effect of so many 
new objects could not but astonish the spectators ; nor were 
theyless surprised and delighted at the intelligence displayed in 
the performance of the actors, whom A’schylus almost always 
exercised himself. He regulated their steps, and taught them 
to give additional force to the action by new and expressive 
gestures. 

Being falsely accused of having revealed, in one of his 
dramas, the Eleusinian mysteries, he with difficulty escaped the 
fury of the fanatic multitude. Yet he forgave the Athenians 
this injustice, because his life only had been in danger: but 
when he saw the pieces of his rivals crowned in preference to 
his,—** I must leave to time,” said he, ‘‘ to restore mine to the 
place they merit ;” and abandoning his country, went to reside 
in Sicily, where king Hiero loaded him with benefactions and 
honours. He died there a short time after, aged about seventy 
years*. The following Epitaph, which he composed himself, 
was engraven ou his tomb:—‘“ Here lies Aschylus, the son of 
Euphorion, born in Attica.. He died in the fertile country of 
Ajela. The Persians and the woods of Marathon will for ever 
attest his valour.” 





* The year 456 before the Christian era. 
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The Athenians decreed honours to his memory ; and authors 
who design to dedicate their genius to the theatre, have more 
than once been seen to make libations, and recite their works at 
his tomb. 

I have spoken at some length on the merit of this poet, be- 
cause almost all the novelties he introduced were discoveries ; 
and because it was still more diffieu!t with the models he had 
before his eyes to raise trage:'y to the elevation at which he left 
it, than after him te being .t to perfection. . 

The progress of the art was extemely rapid. Aischylus lived 
some years after Thespis had acted his Alcestis. He had for 
his eotemporaries and competitors Cheerilus, Pratinas, and 
Phir; uieus, whose glory he eclipsed ; and Sorhecles by whom 
he was surpassed. 

Sophocles wes born of a reputable family of Athens, in the 
fourth vear of the seventieth Olympiad, about twenty-seven 


years after schylus, and fourteen before that of Euripides. 


After the battle of Salamis, Sophocles, placed at the head of 
a chorus of youths, who chaunted songs of victory around a 
trophy, attracted every eye by the beauty of his person,and united 
in his favour the suffrages of all who heard the music of his lyre. 
The mildness of his disposition and the graces of his mind, 
acquired him a number of friends, which he preserved during 
his whole life. Without pride or regret he resisted the solicita- 
tions of kings, who endeavoured to draw him to their courts. 

He at first applied himself te lyric poetry : but his genius soon 
urged him to pursue a more glorious track; and his first 
success confirmed him in his choice. He ‘was twenty-eight 
years of age when he became a competitor with Eschylus, who 
was then in possession of the stage. At the representation of 
the pieces, the first of the archons, who presided at the contest, 
could not draw by lot the judges who were to confer the 
crowns. The spectators, divided in their opinions, made the 
theatre resound with their clamours ; which continually grew 
more loud, when the ten generals of the republic, having at 
their head Cimon, who by his victories and generosity had 
attained the summit of renown and influence, ascended - the 
stage, and approached the altarof Bacchus, to make the ac- 
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customed libations before they retired. Their presence, and the 
ceremony which they were performing, appeased the tumult; 
and the archon having chosen them to naine the victor, made them 
take their seats and the customary oath. The plurality of’ voices 
was iu favoer of Sophocles; and A’schylus, offended at the 
preference which had been given to his rival, retired soon after 
into Sicily. 

So splendid a triumph seemed for ever to’ ensure Sophocles 
the sovereignty of the stage: but the same was experienced 
by the youth Euripides; he was seen at the age of eighteen to 
enter the theatrical career, which he and Sophocles ran with 
rival speed, like two spirited coursers, who with equal ardour 
pant for victory. | 

Though Euripides possessed many pleasing qualities of mind, 
his severity in general banished from his air the graces of 
the smile and the brilliant colours of joy. ‘He, as well as 
Pericles, had contracted this habit from the example of Anaxa-. 
goras, their common master. Jests and pleasantries excited his 
indignation. ‘T hate,” savs he, in one of his pieces, ‘ those 
useless men, who have no other mevit than that of indulging 
their mirth at the expence of the sages whom they coutemn.”’ 
In this expression he alluded especially. to the authors of 
comedies, who, on their side, endeavoured to cast an odium on — 
his morals, as they did to calumiiate those of the philosophers. 
But to this accusation it had been a suficient answer to have 
observed, that Euripides was the friend of Socrates: who was 
seldom present at theatrical representations, except when the 
pieces of that poet were acted. 

Various reasons induced him, towards the close of his life, 
to retire to Archelaus, king of Macedon, who invited to his 
court all who had distinguished themselves in literature and the 
arts. Euripides there found Zeuxis and Timotheus ; of whom 
the former had been the author of a revolution in painting, and 
the latter in music. He also found there the poet Agatho, his 
friend, one of the most worthy and amiable of men. He it was 
who said to Archelaus,—“ A king ouzht to remember three 
things: that he rules over men—that he ought to rule them 
according to the laws—and_ that he will not rule over them for 
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ever.” Euripides spoke his sentiments with equal freedom, to 
which he might claim a right, since he solicited no favours. 





He died some years after aged seventy-six. The Athenians 
sent deputies to Macedon, to solicit that his body might be 
brought back to Athens; but Archelaus, who had already given 
public signs of his grief, refused to grant the request, and con- 
sidered it as an honour to his state to preserve the remains of 
so greata man. He caused a magnificent tomb to be erected 
to him near his capital, on the banks of a stream, the waters of 
which is so excellent, that it invites the traveller to stop, and 
consequently to contemplate the _monument of Euripides, 
which meets his eyes. At the same time the Athenians 
erected to him a cenotaph, on the road which leads from the 
city to the Piraeus. They pronounce his name with respect, 
and sometimes with transport. Sophocles died at the age 
of ninety one years, after having enjoyed a_ glory, ' the 
splendour. of which increased from day to day. Athens lost 
these two celebrated poets almost at the same time. 

(To be concluded in our neat. ) 





SOME ACCOUNT OF GELLERT. 





When Gellert first attained celebrity, the literature of Ger- 
many had attracted little notice from the rest of Europe: its 


- authors were then, much more even than at present, exuberant 


in words, spreading them over paper, and teaching little that 
had the least claim to originality. They seemed to delight in 
the prattling of childhood, or garrulity in which old age in- 
dulges itself, to the great annoyance of listeners. 

Gellert was among those men of a more improved taste, the 
number of whom, during his life, began greatly to increase ; 
till at present, Germany holds a distinguished rank in the 
republic of letters: nay, among its own writers of inferior 
genius, it now, repeatedly, vainly, and absurdly, claims an abso- 
lute pre-eminence. Its progress has indeed been great; but 
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much greater tasks must yet be pertormed, before this proud 
claim can with justice be recognized. 

Born in the year 1715, at Haynichen, a small-town in Upper 
Saxony, the son of a clergyman who had’ thirteen children, 
Gellert tirst went to school in his native place; where he could 
have learned little, had he not been assisted by his father. 
Here, however, he wrote for lawyers to obtain money, and in 
his thirteenth year composed his first poem on the birti-day of 
his beloved father. In ‘1729, he went to Meissen; at which 
place there is one of those seminaries called Fiirsten-schulen, or 
Electoral Schools, in Saxony. ifere, however, he could make 
but little progress, in the acquirement of ideas, or taste; for, 
though the classics were read, their merits were uot felt: the 
dead letter and not the spirit of these writers was studied ; and 
no author thought of cultivating his mother tongue. 

At this school, however, Gellert became acquainted with 
Gaertner and Rabner; which acquaintance soon increased into 
friendship for life. | 

At fifteen Gellert went to the university at Leipsic, to 
study divinity, where he heard the famous Hofman lecture 
on philosophy ; at whose profound researches he greatly woa- 
dered, though, as he afterwards owned, he little understcod 
them. 

Iu four years time he returned to his father, and began to 
exercise the clerical othce, but without inclination. 

After living some time with a nobie family in Dresden, as 
hofmeister, or first gentleman, he returned home, and during 
two years became tutor to his sister’s son; with whom? in 

1741, he went back to Leipsic, partly to instruct the youth, 
partly himself, and again to hear his admired Hofman, but who 
died at that period. ‘ 

During this part of his life, he appears to have laid the 
foundation of his fine knowledge of the human heart, his pure 
taste, and his excellent and pleasant style. 

The author, in whose works he most delighted, most studied, 
read aloud, and translated for his improvement, was Cicero. 
Rollin in the French, and in English the Spectator, were like- 
wise his favourites ; while an intercourse with his well-informed 
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friends, particularly Gaertner and Elias Schlegel, greatly as- 
sisted his progress. 

About that time Gellert published his fables, in Die Belusti- 
gungen des Verstandes und Witzes*; which on their first ap- 
pearance, were universally applauded. 

On his second arrival at Leipsic, he gave private lessons, 
and, finding his facility and love of study increase, dedicated 
_himself entirely to letters ; for he took but little delight in the 
clerical profession. In 1745 he, by general consent, became a 
public teacher and lectured on eloquence and poetry. In the 
same year we find him one of the association of young poets, 
who published a work at Bremin, under the title of Beitrage ; 
and in the following year a collection of his fables first ap- 
peared, by which he rendered immortal honour: to, and pro- 
moted the good taste of Germany. 

This period of his life, till the year 1751, was especially 
marked by activity of mind; those hypochondriac affections, 
by which it was afterwards so much embittered, not having yet 
appeared. Then it was that his Fables, Dramatic Works, Life 
of a! Swedish Countess, Essays in prose, Collection of Letters, 
Moral Poems, Religious Odes, and Lyrical Performances, were 
written. 

This noble-minded and active man, though almost oppressed 
by external cares, incessant labour, and the decline of a weak 
constitution, after continual intercourse with the young students, 
who by his instruction, and after his example, became an ho- 
nour to Germany; yes, the services of this man of genius were 
at length recollected by the court; and in 1751 a professorship 
in philosophy was given him, with an annual stipend of a 
hundred dollars! about sixteen pounds sterling. During the 
seven years’ war, however, this pittance was no longer paid : 
and the envoy of a foreign nation—an Englishman, Mr. Mit- 
chel, who had read his writings, exerted himself that his 
pension might be restored. Afterwards, indeed, towards the 
end of his life, a ane more worthy of his merits was al- 
lowed. 





* A periodical work, which appeared in the year 1742. 
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From private persons, Gellert received many proofs of gra- 
titude and good will*. Prince Henry honoured him, aud sent 
him a horse that he had taken at the battle of Freiberg. 
Gellert was himself one of the kindest and most friendly of 
men. He died December 13th, 1769. Germany lamented his 
loss, and wept his death. 

His writings were, Tales and Fables: Dramatic Pieces: the 
Life of a Swedish Countess, a novel: Letters to Various Per- 
sons: Moral Poems: Religious Odes, and Lyrical Poems: 
and Essays in Prose. 








LITERARY REVIEW 


ROKEBY. 


@ Poem. 
BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
a WITH NOTES. 








Published by Ballantyne and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and 
Co. London, 1813.—4to. 


Perhaps no poem ever excited a greater degree of expecta- 
tion in the minds of the public than RoKEBy ; much anxiety 
and desire was displayed for the first appearance of the Lady 








* One wintry day a Saxon peasant came to Leipsic with a cart load of 
wood, stopped at the door of Gellert, and asked him if he was not the 
gentleman who made such fine fables? Hearing it was him the man leaped 
for joy, made many excuses for being so free, and begged he would accept 
the wood in return for the pleasure the countrymen had received. The 
King of Prussia thus describes him in a. letter:—This blunt Gellert is 
really an amiable man. Like an owl, he cannot easily be drawn from 
his retreat; but, having him, he becomes a mild and cheerful philosopher, 
acute, original, and no imitator. His heart is melting, candour and truth 
are on his lips, and equiety and humanity are painted on his forehead: 
yet the moment four persons are present, he becomes embarrassed, and, 
when the babbling begins, timid, confused, melancholy, forgetful, and 
silent.--Nouveau Dic. Hist. Caen, 1789, Mot Gellert. 
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of the Lake, but these feelings have been considerably ex- 
ceded for the work now under review. The general cry in 
the literary world has been “‘When does RoKEBY appear?” 
“Is RoKEBY yet published?” :The booksellers for some 
weeks past have been exultingly displaying lists containing 


“forty and fifty anxious names strung together who were all 


dying with impatience to see RoKEBY; and who had all left 
strict orders to have it sent the moment it appeared. That 
critical moment at length arrives, and the long looked for 
stranger is at length seen! He is welcomed by all classes of 
literary readers, and lovers and professors of the arts. 

The Reviewer welcomes him as an article of importance upon 
which he will have sufficient room to display his critical inital 
or vent his critical bile. 

The Antiquarian and Historical reader welcomes him, ex- 
pecting from the general tenor of his elder brethren; the 
Minstrel, Marmion, &c. to find much recondite information 
relative to “‘ matters of the oldentime,” in the numerous notes 
he will bear with him, to advance his interest and progress in 
the world. ) 

The Romance, and Novel reader, welcomes him as a 
source from which he expects to be feasted even to excess 
with the marvellous, the uncommon, and.all those ingredients 
with which ‘they are so plentifully furnished from the effusions 
of the Minerva-press. 

The Poetical, reader welcomes him as a motley garland in 
which among many weeds, he may be sure of finding many 


‘ genuine flowers of Poetry. 


The Fashionable reader welcomes him, because—simply 
because it will be the fashion to read him. 

The Dramatist welcomes him thinking from the style of 
the authors other productions, that the scissars:may nearly cut 
a complete drama out of him. 

The Literary Lounger, welcomes him: as adding one more 


to that class of books, entitled parlour window books. 


Books which may be read while waiting for my lady, the 
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- frizeur, or John. Books which we may begin with pleasure, 


and leave off without regret. Books which interest our fancy, 


- without calling in the aid of our judgment; and which are 


therefore peculiarly suited to this class of readers, who have 
in general no judgment. 

The Landscape and Fancy Painter, welcomes him as a 
magazine full of rich subjects for his art ; and lastly — 

The Musical composer welcomes him, well knowing he sball 
be sure of finding in him many of those pretty flowery ditties 
denominated by Mr. ‘Scott, songs and lays, which are so ac- 
ceptable to the boarding school misses of the day when set. to 
an appropriate melody. 

It is owing to this peculiar faculty of adapting itself to the 
various tastes of so many readers, and rendering _ itself 
necessary to so many professors of the fine arts; than to its 
particular excellence as a peom, that RoKEBY is indebted‘ for: 
the popularity it has and will obtain, for as we have just shewn 
—one class of people have it from necessity, beetuse they 
must have it—another from:inclination because thy will have 
it, anda third from neither of these reasops—but from ca- 
price or fashion (for the terms are now s»#0nimous) because 
other people have it. 

Before we enter upon any eng*y, how far RokEBY 
deserves the welcome he has met v:th, or fulfilled the expec- 
tations he has excited; it may aot be amiss to examine what 
qualifications Mr. Scott possses for writing a work of this 
kind. Whatshould hase been expected from him and how 
far he may have acte# up to those expectations. 

To the writing 4 romantic poem, Mr. Scott brings a genius 
ardent and glowing, eminently alive to all the beauties of nature 
and richly anctured, with all the emblazoned hues of chivalry 
and romance, a mind deeplylearned in every, “pomp and cir- 
cumstance Ofwar,” and intimately acquainted with all the dark 
lore, the manners, costume, and events, of ancient days: A 
fancy considerably heightened by an almost universal know- 
ledge of every thing that relates to the antic, airy, and ghastly 
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beings, tradition and poetry have depicted to us, as inhabiting | 


the viewless regions; for there is hardly any legend or tale 
relating in the smallest degree to ghost, demon, fairy, spirit, 
witch, or sorceror, that is not as familiar to Mr. Scoit as 


his alphabet; add to:this a powerful command of language 
a style truly dramatic and impressive, a library at once ex-— 


tensive and select, a larger circle of literary and learned 
friends, than usually falls to the lot of one man: the advan- 
tages of dwelling from his childhood amongst the scenery he 
describes, and being enabled to avoid the errors into which he 
may have fallen, and to heighten his beauties by the ponderous 
criticisms his works have elicited—and we have not yet named 
all his advantages ; but the mention of these will be sufficient 
for our purpose. 

From a poet gifted by nature and art with these qualifica- 
tions, the public had a right to expect a poem written in the 


first style of excellence. A poem whose plot should be ori- 
_ ginal and striking, whose language should be classic and 


felicitous, Wrose costume and scenery should be accurate 
and brilliant, aed whose characters should be drawn with 
boldness and truth. . 

In answer to the que«tion of how far Mr. Scott has satisfied 
these expeetations, justic. compels us to say that his plot is 
in many instances, common»ylace and dull; his language ill 
suited and incorrect; of the a-uracy of his scenery we have 
no opportunities of judging, but Weare not inclined to doubt 
it ;—there is a vividness and truth of “oloring in his descrip- 
tons, which evidently proclaim them to he been drawn from 
nature.—Of the characters Bertram Risingham, Redmond 
O’Neale, Wilfrid, and Edmund, are certainly stitled to the 
greatest praise, for truth and boldness of delineation, the portrait 
of Bertram Risingham in particular, who is more the hero of the 
poem than ROKEBY.—It is difficult to speak in terms sutliciently 
expressive of its excellence. The drawing of this character is 
in every part forcible and interesting; in many instances it 
soars to the sublime ; nothing can be more distinctly and justly 


. pourtrayed than is the mixture of villainy and heroism, which 
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are his prominent characteristics. Mr. Scott has avoided in 
this poem, that minuteness of description in his costume &c. 
for which he was so much censured in his Marmion, censured 
as we conceive somewhat unjustly. In the representation of a 
drama, we always feel inclined to applaud whatever aids the 
delusion of the scene—the tailor, the machanist, aud the scene 
painter; each by turns heightens the interest we feel, and is 
appropriately praised, why should it not be so in a poem? 
If Mr. Scott by describing the furniture and decorations of a 
feudal hall, the dresses of its retainers, with the banners 
and the heraldic ornaments of the personages, whose adven- 
tures he is recounting, makes his fiction wear a greater ap- 
pearance of truth, we do not see why he is to be censured for it. 
The great art of fiction, is to make it resemble truth, and the 
more truth resembles fiction, the more we are interested in if. 
We must confess, therefore, that in the poem before us, we 
are.rather inclined to lament the absence of those descrip- 
tions of manners and costume. which renders his Marmion, 
with all its faults, superior in our opinion to RoKEBY. We 
shall not forestall the interest our readers will undoubtedly 
take in the perusal of RoKEBY, by detailing its plot, but shall 
proceed to extract those passages which have struck us as 
being particularly exceMent. The following quotations are 
from parts descriptive of Risingham :— 
On his dark face a scorching clime, 
And toil, had done the work of time, 
Roughened the brow, the temples bared, 
And sable hairs with silver shared, 
Yet left—what age alone could tame--- 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame, 
The full-drawn lip that upward twirled, 
The eye, that seemed to scorn the world, 
That lip had terror never blanched ; 
Ne’er in that eye had tear-drop quenched 
The flash severe of swarthy glow, 
That mocked at pain, and knew not woe; 
Inured to danger’s direst form, 


Tornade and earthquake, flood and sterm, 
Death had he seen by sudden blow, 


By wasting plague, by tortures slow, 
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By mine or breach, by steel or ball, 
Knew all his shapes, and scorned them all. 
* * * * 

An idle outcast then I strayed, 

Unfit for tillage or for trade, 

Deemed, like the steel of rusted lance, 

Useless and dangerous at once. 

The women feared my hardy look, 

At my approach the peaceful shook ; 

The merchant saw my glance of flame, 

And locked his hoards when Bertram came ; 

Each child of coward peace kept far 

From the neglected son of war. 

+ e. * * 

For who had seen on Greta’s side, 

By that dim light fierce Bertram stride, 

In such a spot, at such an hour,-—- 

If touched by Superstition’s power, 

Might well have deemed that hell had given 

A murderer's ghost to upper heaven, . 

While wittria’s form had seemed to glide * 

Like his pale victim by his side. 

* * . * 

Edmund, in thy sad tale I find 
The woe that warped my patron’s mind ; 

*T would wakg the fountains of the eye 
In other men, but mine are dry. 

Mortham must never see the fool, 

That sold himself base Wycliffe’s tool! 

Yet less from thirst of sordid gain, : 

Than to avenge supposed disdain. > 
Say, Bertram rues his fault ;—a word, 
Till now, from Bertram never heard: _ 
Say, too, that Mortham’s lord he prays 
To think but on their former days ; 

On Quariana’s beach and rock, 
On Cayo’s bursting battle-shock, 

_On Darien’s sands and deadly dew, 
And on the dart Tlatzeca threw ;--- 
Perchance my patron yet may hear 
More that may grace his comrade’s bier. 
My soul hath felt a secret weight, 

A warning of approaching fate : 
A priest had said, return, repent! 
As well to bid that rock be rent. 
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Firm as that flint I face mine end; 
My heart may burst, but cannot bend. 

* * . * * 
Edmund, thy years were scarcely mine, 
When, challenging the clans of Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 
O’er Hexham’s altar hung my glove ; 
But Tynedale, nor in tower nor town, 
Held champion meet to take it down. 
My noontide India may declare; 
Like her fierce Sun, I fired the air! 
Like him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives from mine angry eye. 
Panama’s maids shall long look pale 
When Risingham inspires the tale ; 
Chili’s dark matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram’s name. 
And now my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun! 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once--and all is night, 

* * * 

All eyes upon the gate-way hung, 
When through the gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman armed, at headlong speed—— 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed. 
Fire from the flinty floor was.spurned, 
The vaults unwonted clang returned ! 
One instant’s glance around he threw, 
From saddle-bow his pistol drew. 
Grimly determined was his loek ! 
His charger with his spurs he strook-—— 
All scattered backward as he came, 
For all knew Bertram Risingham! 
Three bounds that noble courser gave ; 
The first has reached the central nave, 
The second cleared the chancel wide, 
The third,—he was at Wycliffe’s side. 


'. Full levetled at the Baron's head, 


Rung the report—the bullet sped— 
And to his long account, and last, 
Without a groan dark Oswald past ! 
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All was so quick, that it might seem 
A flash of lightning or a dream. 

XXXIV. 
While yet the smoke the deed conceals, 
Bertram his ready charger wheels ; 
But flounder’d on the pavement floor 
The steed, and down the rider bore, 
And, bursting in the headlong sway, 
The faithless saddle-girths gave way. 
*T was while he toiled him to be freed, 
And with the rein to raise the steed, 
That from amazement’s iron trance 
All Wyclyffe’s soldiers waked at once. 
Sword, halbert, musquet-butt, their blows 
Hailed upon Bertram as he rose; 
A score of pikes, with each a wound, 
Bore down and pinned him to the ground. 
But still his struggling force he rears, 
’Gainst hacking brands and stabbing spears; 
Thrice from assailants shook him free, 
Once gained his feet, and twice his knee. 
By tenfold odds oppressed at length, 
Despite his struggles and his strength, 
He took an hundred mortal wounds, 
As mute as fox ’mongst mangling hounds ; 
And when he died, his parting groan, 
Had more of laughter than of moan. 


The following lines are admirable; they are in Mr. Scott's 
best style :— . 7 


Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, , 

Winning from Reason’s hand the reins, 

Pity and woe! for such a mind 

Is soft, contemplative, and kind; 
And woe to those, who train such youth, 

And spare to press the rights of truth, 

The mind to strengthen and anneal, 

While on the stithy glows the steel! 

O teach him, while your lessons last, 

To judge the present by the past ; 

Remind him of each wish pursued, 

How rich it glowed with promised good ; 

Remind him of each wish enjoyed, 

How soon his hopes possession cloyed! 

Tell him, we play unequal game, 

Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim ; 
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And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Show the conditions of the chace, 

Two sisters by the gaol are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 

One disenthants the winner's eyes, 
And strips of all its worth the prize, 
While one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mold, 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 


And again when describing young Wilfrid, — 


More wouldst thou know---yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day, 
Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
. Is mingling with the cold moon-beam, 
And yon thin form!—the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 
The head reclined, the Ibosened hair, 
The limbs relaxed, the mournful air.—- 
See, he looks up ;---a woeful smile 
Lightens his woe-worn cheek a-while,~- 
*lis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin she has wrought; 
tt’s For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 
' Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 


At page 67 we find this very original description of a lonely 
grove,— 
—— Here, ’twixt rock and river grew 
A dismal grove of sable yew, 
With whose sad tin swere mingled seen 
The blighted fir’s sepulchral green. 
Seemed that the trees their shadows cast 
The earth that nourished them to blast, 
° For never knew that swarthy grove 

The verdant hue that fairies love ; 
Nor wilding’green nor woodland flower, 
Arose within its baleful bawer ; 
The dank and sable earth receives 
Its only carpet from the leaves, 
That from the withering branches cast, 
Bestrewed the ground with every blast. 
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These are not all the beauties this poem contains: there are 
many others, which our limits will neither permit us to notice 
or extract. Weare now compelled to turn to a less pleasing 
task, “aint out some of its defects; we have long been 
strayin roses and must now turn to the thorns which ac- 
compa... ..cm. ‘The versification of this poem is faulty to an 
excess, there is no species of bad rhyme which may not be 
found in it; almost every page presents us with abundance 
of such rhymes, as, change, revenge; showed, wood; Ralph, 
laugh; quenched, blanched; quench, staunch, &c. 

In one or two instances Mr. Scott has plagiarized from him- 
self. We will give one example; in page four, we have these 
lines, — 

Her light seem’d now the blush of shame, 
Seem’d now fierce anger’s darker flame. 


Shifting that shade to come and go, 
Like apprehensions hurried glow. 


And in nearly the following page we have again,— 


There might be seen of shame the blush, 
There anger’s dark and fiercer flush” 


What Mr. Scott means by a shifting shade, to come and go, 
we are at a loss. to imagine. 

Our eyes are continually grieved by the introduction of such 
strange made-up epithets as phrenesy, elmin, stealthy, dombe, 
spial, and others still more uncouth; in one place we are told 
of ivy flaring its tendrils in the middle air; in other places of 
people turning their glare upon particular objects. These are 
errors of affectation which should be avoided.. 

We have said that the poet is, in many instances, common- 
place and stale; let the-reader, if he wants a proof, turn to 
Mortham’s history, the circumstances of which are nearly as old 
as fictions self: the disappearance of Mortham at:the tomb is 
also managed in a very lame manner. Insome places his want of 
a rhyme has put him to the most awkward shifts—-witness,— 


Now i is my master’s message by, 
And Ferraught will contented die. 


x” 


“The notes are not so entertaining as usual : they are a mixture 
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of interest and tedium, and the latter quality greatly pre- 





' . ponderates; we could point out many other defects, but are 


rea!ly happy to perceive the length to which this imperfect 
critique has grown under our pen, will prevent us. The 
greater the excellencies of any production may be, the more 
regret will its defects excite: after having banquetted upon 
beauties, the contrast makes our nausea doubly strong when we 
meet with deformities. We, therefore, turn from the notice of 
them with pleasure, and. beg to close our critique as the poet 
has the work which occasioned it , with the following lines :— 


Time and tide had thus their sway, 
Yielding, like an April day, 
Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 
Years of joy for hours of sorrow! 


w.G. T. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE ROSE. . 


The lovely rose, that beauteous flower, 
Just wash’d in heavenly dew; 

I pluck’d from yonder scented bower, 
And with it to my love I flew. 


“« Take it dear maid,” I smiling cried, 
‘‘ And wear it for myself,” 

When she sarcastic thus replied, 
“* As emblem of thyself,” 


“‘O! do not treat me thus with scorn, 
“And thus so cruel prove ; 

‘« Tis you’re the rose that wears the thorn, 
“* My only crime is love.” 
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From the Poem of Rokeby by Walter Scott Esq. 














«‘ A weary lot is thine, fair maid 
A weary lot is thine! ' 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine ! 
A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 
A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green,— 
No more cf me you knew, 
My love! 
No more of me you knew. 


«This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow, 
Ere we two ineet again.” — 

He turned his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 

He gave the bridle reins a shake, 
Said, “ Adieu for.ever more, 

My love! 

And adieu for evermore.” — 


THE CYPRESS WREATH. 
(From the same.) — 


O Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree! 
Too lively glow the lilies light, 
The varnished holly’s all too bright, 
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The may-flower and the eglantine 


May shade a brow less sad than mine ; 
But, Lady, weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress tree! 


Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 

To patriot and sage be duc ; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live, 
But that Matilda will not give ; 
Then, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 


Let merry England proudly rear 

Her blended roses, bought so dear ; 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 

With heath and hare-bell dipped in dew ; 
On favoured Erin’s crest be seen | 

The flower she loves of emerald green— 
But, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree. 


Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minstrel’s hair ; 

And, while his crown of laurel leaves 
With bloody hand the victor weaves, 

Let the loud trump his triumph tell ; 

But when you hear the passing bell, 
Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, . 
And twine it of the cypress tree. 


Yes! twine for me the cypress bough: 
But, O Matlda, twine not now! 

Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have looked and loved my last! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
‘With pansies, rosemary, and rue,— 
Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the cypress tree. 
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Hf SONG. 
i (From the Lady of the Lake, by Walter Scott Esq.) 


Hail to the chief who in triumph advances ; 
i bik Honoured and blessed be the ever-green Pine ! 
Long may the Tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, | 
~ Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 
' While every highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 
“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!” | 


Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the mountain, - 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; . | 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 7” 
Echo his praise agen. 
** Roderigh Vich Alpine dbu, ho ! ieroe !” 








BANQUET SONG*. 





(From Colman’s Poetical Vagaries.) 


- Hail to our chief! now he’s wet through with whiskey ; 

Long life to the lady come from the salt seas! s 

Strike up, blind harpers! skip high to be frisky ! 
For what is so gay as a bag full of fleas? 





* Here.is to be observed the astonishing similarity of manners, and 
eustoms between the Irish and Scotch, in former days. How clog is 
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Crest of O’Shaughnashane !— 
That's a potato plain,— 
Long may your root every Irishman know! 
. Pats long have stuck to it, 
Long bid good luck to it ; 
Whack for O’Shaughnashane !—Tooleywhagg, ho! 





Our’s.is an esculent lusty and lasting, 
No turnip, nor other weak babe of the ground; 
Waxy, or mealy, it hinders from fasting 
Half, Erin’s inhabitants all the year round. 
Wants the soil, where ’tis flung, 
Hog’s, cow’s, or horse’s dung, 
Still does the crest of O’Shaughnashane grow : 
Shout for it, Ulster men, 
Till the bogs quake again ! 
iin, = Whack for O’Shaughnashane !—Tooleywhagg, ho! 


Drink, Paddies, drink to the lady so shining ! 
While flow’ret shall open, and bog-trotter dig, 
So long may the sweet rose of beauty be twining 
Around the potato of proud Blarneygig ! 
While the plant vegetates, 
* While whiskey recreates, 
Wash down the root; from the horns that o’erflow ; 
Shake your shillalahs, boys! 
Screeching drunk, scream your joys ! 
- Whack for O’Shaughnashane !—Tooleywhag, ho! 





“ Whack for O’Shaughnashane !——-Tooleywhagg, ho!” 
to 
“ Roderih Vich Alpinedhu ! ho ieroe!” 
See the Lady of the Lake. 
In the present instance, ’tis a “ Song at a Banquet;” in the latter, ’tis a 
“ Song in a Boat.” ’Tis merely the difference betwixt Wine and Water. 
The vassals, on both occasions, express their attachment to their chief, 


and their ardour for his Crest. One being an Evergreen Pine, the other 
a Potato. 
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i : TO FRIENDSHIP. 











(From Poems by a Sister: ) 


Friendship! thou soother of the troubled mind, 
Thou brilliant gem to brighten dark Despair, 
By thy sweet influence Pleasure is refined, z 
. And thou canst soften, by dividing, care. 





‘When from the pallid cheek the roses fly. 

When Health and Cheerfulness no longer bloom, 
When Sorrow steals the lustre from the eye, 

And sparkling Wit refuses to illume ; 
ee When fickle Fortune shews her varying power, 
ma And promised gifts, with smiles, will not extend, 

Some bliss enlivens still the dreary hour, 

If there remain a solace of a Friend ; 
Such as through darkened scenes of chilling woes, 
With truth sincere, affords each grief repose. 
aii 


ON A DEW-DROP. 











(From the same.) 

The glittering dew-drop suspends from the spray, 
A.diamond which nature spplies ; 

How beauteous it gleains in the sun’s early ray, 
But-alas, before mid-day it:dies ! 





The gem which with labour is dug from the mine, 
And polished by taste and by art, 

Is a treasure improved which can brilliantly shine, 
And a durable lustre impart. 


So wit, as the dew-drop, with radiance can cheer, 
_ And dazzle by magical power, 
But it’s flash, with it’s glitter, must soon disappear ; 
Itis fleeting, and fades with the hour. 
Like the diamond is wisdom by culture refined, 
| A solid most sparkling and bright ; 
Big | And the gleam which reflects from the sensible mind, 
| Shines with steady and permanent light. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


Dec. 31, Douglas ; new Pantomime, 
1813, Jan. 1, Rivals; ib. 
2, Romev and Juliet; ib. 
4, Castle of Andalusia ; ib. 
5, Honey Moon ; ib. 
9, Twelfth Night ; ib. 
7, Henry the Fourth ; ib. 
8, Jane Shore; ib. 
9, False Alarms ; ib 
31, John Bull; ib. 
12, Castle of Andalusia; ib. 
13, Romeo and Juliet ; ib. 
14, False Alarms ; ib. 
15, Jane Shore ; ib. 
16, Castle of Andalusia ; ib. 
-18, Honey Moon ; ib. 
19, West Indian; ib. 
20, John Bull; ib. 
21, Sons of Erin ; ib. 
22, Lionel and Clarissa; ib. 
23, Remorse ; Raising the Wind 
25, ib. Pantomime. 





A Tragedy from the pen of Coleridge may justly be regarded 
as a dramatic curiosity: but that he should be’ the author 
of a successful tragedy is a decisive proof of the vitiated 
taste, or immoveable good nature of a British audience. Mr. 
Coleridge combines in a pre-eminent degree the various pe- 
culiarities and absurdities of the school of poetry, that his 
exertions first contributed to establish; his images are in 
general unnatural and incongruous ; his diction uncouth, 
pedantic, and obscure: he mistakes abruptness for force, and 
supposes himself to be original when he is only absurd. That 
he should exhibit occasional glimpses of poetical excellence, 
was necessary to the favourable reception of his writings, even 
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among a limited circle of admirers. If they fatigue and dis- 
gust the reader sotwithstanding the occasional pathos and 
sublimity that pervade the general confusion or obscurity of 
composition, what would have been their fate had they exhi- 
bited in addition to their absurdities, the heavy uniformity of 
unvaried but eccentric dullness ? 


We shall best make the fable of the ‘Tragedy intelligible, by 
first stating what is supposed to have happened previous to 
the period at which the play commences. Don Alvar, in early 
manhood, had been sent on his travels through Europe, for the 
completion of his education, as a Noblemau of high rank, 
having been‘first betrothed to Teresa. At the end of three 
years, tidings are received of his return, and his route, &c. 
specified in letters, which his brother Ordonio is supposed to 
have intercepted. This brother, from whose character the 
piece takes its title of Remorse, had once saved Alvar’s life, 
and at the imminent hazard of his own, is austerely strict and 
regular in his conduct and deportment, till 





“ His very virtues 
Had pamper’d his swoln heart, and made him proud.” 

and pride had séduced him into guilt. During the absence of 
Alvar, Ordonio had distinguished himself in thc wars against 
the Moorish rebels, aud returning, had been passionately ena- 
moured of his brother's wife; and from this cause, and the im- 
patience of the dependant state of a younger brother, he, by 
a false story, had seduced the Moorish Chieftain, Isidore 
whose life he had twice preserved, to join with two other 
Moors to waylay Alvar, and to assassinate him, requiring him 
te bring back, as a proof of his having performed his pro- 
mise, the portrait of Teresa, which Teresa herself had secretly 
(as both she and her lover believed) given to Alvar ‘ the morn- 
ing of the day of his departure.” Ordonio had, however, 'fol- 
lowed them unobserved, and had seen its delivery, and at the 
same time, overheard Teresa’s declarations of aversion and 
dread of him. Isidore, however, in the parley which Alvar’s 
valour had compelled, discovers the truth, and spares Alvar’s 
life, on the condition that Alvar should surrender the por- 
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trait, and swear not to return till a year had passed; 
during which time he had hoped to have placed himself and 
his family out of the reach of Ordonio’s vengeance. Isidore, 
of course, had told Alvar, what he himself believed, that Teresa 
had been seduced by Ordonio, and had joined in the plot 
to assassinate him. Alvar, despairing and wretched, seeks the 
Belgic States, and joins the patriots ; is wounded, and taken 
prisoner; but at the end of three years is released, and re- 
turns to his birth-place, with the determination to disguise 
himself as a Moorish chieftain, in order to ascertain Teresa’s 














‘guilt, which in spite of apparent proofs, he cannot bring him- 


self to believe. With his landing the play commences. He 
meets Teresa, tells his own tale to her as a dream, and becomes 
convinced of her innocence, though still believing that she had 
been compelled to marry Ordonio. But in the preceding 
scene Alhadra is introduced, brought to Ordonio by the In- 
quisitor, who, on suspicion of relapse to Mahometism, had 
arrested Isidore, and would have sent him to the Holy Office, 
but for his appeal to Ordonio, as one who knew him well, and 
would warrant his soundness in his faith. Ordonio acknow- 
ledges the claim, and procures from Monviedro authority to 
liberate him, provided he found that no charge had taken 
place since he had last seen Isidore, which had not been since 

Jsidore’s delivery of the portrait. | 
The second Act opens with Isidore, just liberated, and over- 
flowing with gratitude to fhis preserver, Ordonio, who avails 
himself of it to prepare another seheme, namely, that Isidore 
should act the part of Sorceror, and invoke the spirit of Alvar 
to appear, ifnot in bliss; or command his unseen agents to 
bring as proof of his death, that whichAlvar had last grasped 
in his death pang, and in the close of the magic mummery to 
leave, as asure token, 'Teresa’s portrait. Isidore’s refusal to 
engage in this scheme of villainy ca!ls forth the bitterest re- 
proaches from Ordonio, and thus forces from Isidore a con- 
fession that he had discovered that it was his own brother 
whom Ordonio had engaged him to assasinate, and in short, all 
the circumstances, leavinghim only in the belief that Alvar 
had actually been destroyed by him. At length, however, he 
induces Ordonioto seek aid from a mysterious Moesco, who 
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having been questioned by one of the Inquisitor's F amiliars in 
the name of Ordonio, had answered— 
. “Say to the Lord Ordonio, 
“He that can raise the dead to life again.” 

In consequence, Ordonio proceeds to the cottage in which 
Alvar and his attendant had concealed themselves, makes the 
proposal, and thereby makes known, that Teresa has remained 
constant, and that he has no chance of wedding her until she is 
made certain of Alvar’s death. Alvar undertakes it; but de- 
termines for her portrait to substitute a picture of his assassina- 
tion, which he had previously prepared for the purpose of 
alarming his brother’s conscience, and if possible to bring 
hin to repentance, and to save him. This is effected in the 


third act; but at the moment of its appearance, Alvar is seized 


by the Inqusition and hurried to the dungeon. Ordonio in_ 
stantly supposes bimself betrayed by Isidore, and having first 
persuaded Monviedro that he had contrived the whole in order 
to convert the sorceror, determines first to destroy Isidore, and 
then to poison Alvar, sothat.the portrait being found on him 


- he may be supposed to have been Alvar’s murderer. The first 
-he accom: lishes in the third act ; and in the fifth he attempts to 


complete his plan, but is interrupted by Teresa, who had previously 
entered the dungeon, with an intent to rescue the supposed 
Moor. An affecting scene takes place, which is interrupted 
by an inrush of Alhadra and Isidore’s followers, who destroy 
Ordonio. 


This plot is adopted from a romance entitled the Ring and 


the Well. A Spanish Don has two sons, who are both ena. 


moured of their relation. She prefers the younger brother, 
and when they are to be married, the younger brother dis- 
appears. The lady had given to him a ring which he vowed 
never to part with, but with life. The lady mourns his loss 
for nearly six years, and then consents to marry the surviving 
brother. If he can produce sufficient evidence of the others 
death. At this period an impostor who assumes the dis- 
guise of a magician, arrrives at the castle; he is employed to 
produce the apparition of the brother. This isdone, and the 
ring is taken from his skeleton, the lady is led to the nup- 
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tial altar, and the ceremony is about to commence, when a 
servant enters, and informs the Baron that the body of bis 
lost son has been found ina dry well at the bottom of the 
garden. The son confesses his guilt; acknowledges that 
he employed assassins to take away his brother’s life, that he 
furnished the pretended magician with a portrait Of his brother, 
and the ring which the assassins had taken from his finger. 
The murderer and magician are given ‘over to the power of 
the Inquisicion. ; 

It is imposible not to be struck, on the first examination, 
with the utter improbability of the circumstance on 
which the plot is made to depend. Alvar returns after 
the lapse of a few short years in no other disguise than a 
Moorish habit, aud provokes and defies the scrutiny of awoman, 
on whose mind the remembrance of. his lineaments is in- 
ielibly impressed ; who sees his image in the air; and who 
examines the countenance of the pretended Moor with all the 
minuteness of a professed physiognomist. To render the ab- 
surdity more obtrusive, the author has put into the mouth of 
Teresa, a series of rapturous expressions, on the resemblance 
between the expression of the stranger’s countenance and that 
of her adored and lamented Alvar. Had the influence of cli- 
mate and fatigue been such as to change so effectually the 
features of his countenance, the ‘‘ beloved” and well-known 
voice that she hears ‘in the winds, and on the aérial sound of 
which she dwells with raptures, would have awoke her senses 
to all the extacies of reality. Nor should it be forgotten that, 
by common dramatists, the air, the gait, and the manners of a 
personage, are supposed to lead to a suspicion of his identity. 

The same blindness that thus precludes the suspicion of 
Teresa, is attributed, for the better carrying on of the plot, to 
the brother, the father, and the servants. They do not even 
discover a resemblance between the form or voice of the 
Moor, and that of their lamented relative or master. A prayer 
that calls forth all the powers of the human voice, is repeated 
by Alvar without awakening their remembrance. Not even 
Isidore recognizes the voice that had subdued him to Remorse, 
or the countenance of which he had borne the portrait. 

The incantation scene, on which the business of the piece so 
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materially depends, exhibits a singular ‘combination of pro- 
faneness and absurdity. To address the throne of heaven in 
solemn mockery; to assume the language of devotion, while 
his thoughts are intent on. artifice; to fall in prostrate adoration 
before his maker while he is exulting in the anticipated triumph, 
of successful artifice, was reserved for the dramatic hero of 
Mr. Coleridge. He addresses the host of heaven, while false- 
hood mingled with impiety trembles on his lips, and calls upon 
God to become the partner and the witness of his deception. 

The character of Ordonio is feebly drawn, and the passion 
that gives a name to the piece obscurely and imperfectly deve- © ~ 
loped. The supposed brother is, in the first three acts, a mere 
rauter, full of sound and fury. Rage and unsubdued malig- 
nity are the most prominent features of his character, and J 
though he raves and murders, he is not afflicted with any com. — 4} 
punctious visitings of conscience. Even up to the close of the 
fifth act, he perseveres in his intention ‘of poisoning the sup- 
posed magician. After an indulgence of many years in the @& 
malignant and revengeful passions, he is transformed into a 4 
penitent by the magic of a speech, and terminates a life of ~ 
‘villainy in the anguish of remorse. og 

The only character indeed that delights the spectator, or 4 
does credit to the talents of the author, is the wife of Isidore; 
and even she excites our interest by the story of her wrongs, rather 
than by any peculiar traits of original character. To her description 
indeed of her suffermgs in the prison of the Inquisition the en- 7) 
durance of the piece was exclusively owing ; and Mr. Coleridge | 7 
may learn from this unexpected triumph of forcible description, 
unclouded by the mist of pedantic and obsolete phraseology, 
and undebased by paltry affectation and laborious prettiness, — 
over the feelings of the public, how much may be obtained by 
consulting the established models of natural taste, and forsak- ~ 
ing the irregularities of a poetical sect, for the honourable and % 
pleasing path of legitimate simplicity. 

With the preceding and a few other exceptions, the lan- 
guage of the piece is destitute of that ease and fluency that 
constitute the principal charm in the best dramas of Shake- 
speare, and indispensably necessary to the interest of the dia- 
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"© logue. The business of the piece is, on numerous occasions, 
~ > interrupted, to give the author an opportunity of displaying his 
* talents for fine writing ; there is a continual attempt at force, 


which often degenerates into abruptness, and no opportunity is lost 
of stringing metaphors and balancing antitheses. The dramatis 


b persone, might be mistaken in some of the in-door scenes, for 
~ aset of poetresses and poets assembled together for the pur- 
), pose of recitation. The adjuratien of Alvar in the incantation 
> scene, isa vain and unsuccessful imitation of Milton ; having as 


little resemblance to genuine poetry as to the common and 


e intelligible language of social intercourse. One of his illus- 
> trations is too remarkable to be omitted. Ordonio comparing 
© his own powers of combat with Alvar’s, exclaims, — 


“ When one hard body meets another, the least must crack.” 


Had not this production aspersed the dignity of tragedy, 
but appeared under the form of spectacle or a melo-drame, it 


a might have been regarded, by the impartial critic, as somewhat 
») superior in its construction to many of its predecessors. The 


incantation scene would have been sufficiently effective in a 
piece of three acts, and an equestrian combat between the de- 
pendants of Valdez, and the partizans of Isidore, would have 
preceded the dropping of the curtain with no contemptible 
eclat. But as it is, Mr. Coleridge is neither so entertaining as 
Reynolds, nor so correct or poetical as many unfortunate bards, 
who attempted to attain the honours of tragic excellence, long 
before the Committee of Drury undertook the superintendance 
of the drama. 

The prologue and epilogue were among the most stupid pro- 
ductions of the modern muse; the former was, in all probability 
a Rejected Address; for it contained many eulogiums on the 
beauty and magnificence of the “‘ dome” of Drury ; talked of the 
waves being not quite dry, and expressed the happiness of the 
bard at being the first whose muse had soared within its limits. 
More stupid than the doggerel of Twiss, and more affected 
than the pretty verses of Miles Peter Andrews, the epilogue 
proclaimed its author and the writer of the prologue, to be 
par nobile fratrum ; in rival dullness both pre-eminent. 

Mr. Rae unites to a good figure and an expressive counte- 
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nance, much vigor of intellectual conception, and considerable 
power and distinctness of elocution. But his attitudes have 
too much of the popular strut, and his breast always “ heaves 
high in martial swell ;” the actor conceals the hero. His 
chief defect, however, is a certain effeminacy of tone in the 
vehement efforts of his voice, that does away with the impres- 
sion of manly energy or convulsive passions; in one or two of 
the scenes it was difficult to distinguish, merely by the tone, 
between his speeches and those of Mrs. Glover. We have 
many hopes of seeing this gentleman attain the highest honours 
of his profession; his progress was marked and his eminence | 
predicted by our lamented friend Mr. Cumberland; and where 
so much private virtue is united with professional talent, who can 
refrain from feeling more than a critical interest in his success ? 





SS GT 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 





Dec. 31, Merry Wives of Windsor ; new Pantomime. 
1818, Jan.-1, Lord of the Manor; ib. 
2, Renegade ; ib. 
4, Mountaineers ; ib. 
5, Rivals; ib. 
6, Renegade ; ib. 
7, Jealous Wife ; ib. 
8. Lord of the Manor ; ib. 
9, Renegade ; ib. 
11, Haroun Alraschid ; ib. 
12, Renegade; ib. 
13, Midas, Love Law and Physic ; ib, 
14, Comedy of Errors : Bombastes, ib. 
15, Lord of the Manor; ib. 
16, Renegade ; ib. 
18, Tempest ; ib. 
19, Midas; Love Law and Physick, ib. 
20, Renegade; Pantomime. 
21, T.ord of the Manor ; ib. 
22, Midas; Love, Law, and Physick ib. 
23, Students of Salamanca ; ib. - 
25, ib. : ib.. 





On Saturday, January 23, was produced a new comedy 
.called the Students cf Salamanca, written, we understand by 
Mr. Jameson, author of A Touch at the Times, which was 
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brought out at the winter theatre last season in the month 
of June, when it should have been closed. 

In the present comedy the author has imitated Mrs. Cent- 
livre, for it has incident enough for five modern plays. One 
of the Students of Salamanca: (Don Alonzo) is secretly mar- 
ried to the daughter of Don Gaspard ; he becomes jealous of 
a fellow student, Don Christopher, who avows his passion 
for a female in the same house, who proves however to be 
Don Gaspard’s niece and not his daughter. Don Christopher, 
mistaking the object of his affection, addresses a letter to the 
daughter, which her servant drops; the niece finds it, and 
consequently becomes jealous of her cousin. The jealousy 
of both the husband and. the niece, is confirmed by dis- 
covering Don Christopher in Angelica’s room, -he having 
ascended the ladder-rope which the servant had placed at 
the window for Alonzo, but who makes his escape through 
the cunning of the same servant; another student of Sala- 
manca, an old fool, who having an estate left him, com- 
mences his studies and intrigues, being seen at Don 
Gaspard’s door, while the ladder is at the window, is, through 
the lies of Don Christopher's servant, suspected of having a de- 
sign on the house, and is consequently apprehended. Don Gas- 
pard now removes his daughter to,another chamber, but through 
the assistance of the old butler, who promises that friend of his 
shall meet her at the garden-gate, and convey her to a convent, 
Angelica makes her escape, meets Don Christopher's servant, 
whom she mistakes for the butler’s friend, and is conveyed to 
his house, which she supposes to be Alonzo’s residetice : the 
‘servant hearing another coming, locks her up in the library. 
Her servant who is on the Jook out for Alonzo, is in a similar 
manner, concealed in -a_ closet. Don Christopher then 
enters with the niece, who hearing Alonzo’s voice, is obliged, 
as the library and closet doors are fastened, to hide in his 
bed-chamber. The husband comes, upbraids his friend, and 
avows his marriage. The supposed rivals begin to fight, but 
the niece rushés out and prevents them. Don Gaspard comes 


with an Alguazile to search for his daughter, who being found 
VoL. I. I 
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in Don Christopher’s house, though she thinks herself in Alon- 
zo’s, becomes the object of his aversion. Don Christopher, 
finding his mistake, sends his servant, who at this time is very 
sleepy, with a letter explaiaing the whole business, to Don 
Gaspard’s niece. The servant, while waiting for the lady, falls 








asleep in an arm chair, with the letter in his hand. The uncle 


comes, takes the letter and finding that his daughter is mar- 
ried, writes an auswer in his niece’s name for Don Chris- 
topher to come immediately, which he leaves in the servant’s 


~ hand, who, on waking and reading the direction, is persuaded 


that he has delivered the letter, and becomes proud of his 
dormant. qualities.. Alonzo, stimulated by jealousy and indig- 
nation comes to the father, avows his secret marriage and 
offers to make any atonement. The father proposes to send 
for a notary to draw up articles of separation. The enraged 
husband agrees. The notary is sent for and comes; but Don 


Christopher, who had waited on the niece in consequence of 


the uncle’s invitation, finding the danger which the young 
couple are in, appears in the notary’s dress and makes the 
old man sign his forgiveness, and a fortune to Alonzo instead 
of a divorce. ’While the father goes for his daughter to hear 
the deed read, the mistakes are explained to Alonzo who re- 
pents of his unjust suspicions, and Angelica, when brought in 
by her father, is to his great astonishment, embraced by her 


‘husband. Don Christopher, who has thrown off his disguise, 


shows him what he has signed; but the integrity of Alonzo 
who claims only his daughter and not the fortune, induces 
the old man to give him both. 

Such is a sketch of the story of the Students of Shei 
which from the excellence of the last act, will ne doubt be 
a favourite, tho’ it began to totter in the sccond. We were 
sorry to see watchmen introduced in a Spanish piece who 
nbsolutely appeared as if they belonged to Covent Garden 
parish. The language is neat, frequently witty, though the 
wit is sometimes far-fetched, and more than once offensive to 
delicacy. The incidents—though numerous, are sometimes too 
farcical, and frequently reminded us of situations in other pieces. 
We saw Ranger in the Suspicious Husband, and Alibi in the 
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Sleep Walker. The performers did ample justice to their respec- 
tive characters, though they boasted of no originality. Don Alon- 
zo (Mr. Abbott) was Don Felix in the Wonder, with this excep- 
tion, that. one is a husband and the other a lover. Mr. 
Matthews‘s and Mrs. C. Kemble’s parts were also like the 
servants in Mrs. Centlivre’s play, except that the latter was 
more impertinent to her master. Mr. Mathews’s character, 
indeed reminded us of Trapanti in She Would and she would 
not. Mr Jones was At all in the Double Gallant and Mr. 
Fawcett was Lord Ogleby, with variations which rendered the 
part less pleasing. There were some happy expressions which 
met with great applause particularly—‘* he must be rick for 
his father was a contractor,’—-“‘ fops are so plenty that mon- 
kies are out of fashion” &c. &c. Judicious curtailments will 





render this piece (which will admit of many, in consequence of 


its length) an acquisition to the theatre. 

We had intended in this numher to enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of the Renegade. But on its adaptation to the stage 
the public have already decided; and on comparing the produc- 
tion of Mr. Reynolds with Dryden’s Don Sebastion, we find 
his literary offences to be as venial as his merits are few and 
trifling, nor are we willing to trouble cur readers or ourselves 
with specimens of his prose run mad, or dissertations on bis 
rhymes. 


SURRY THEATRE. 
Much novelty has of late been produced at this theatre; a 


very interesting Melo Drame, called Peter the Cruel, and a 


truly laughable new pantomime, entitled Punch’s Festival. 
Mr. Hill, singer, a Mr. Herring and a Mr. Romer, two 
comedians of much promise, are engaged. Hill is much au- 
proved, and has been tolerably attractive. 





‘REGENCY THEATRE. 
This theatre opened on monday the 25th, for a short win- 
ter season, with a new Drama entitled Moscow or the Cossac’s 
Daughter, and the ballet of Obi. We prophecy from the 
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present specimen of their entertainments, that it will prove 
one of the most attractive of our minor theatres. We shall 
speak more largely of it in our next. 


~ 





- SANS PARIEL. 
The performances at this little theatre, still continue to at- 
tract and amuse very respectable audiences. Miss Scott's in- 


dustry has produced Black Eyed Susan, or Davy Jone’s 
Locker, a comic pantomime. 


——— —__ 


OLYMPIC PAVILION. 


Messrs. Carter, Dutch Sam, Richmond, Cropley, and 
Powers, have been shewing forth at this theatre, to the no 


small profit of the manager, and delight ef rational and 
crowded audiences. : 





NEW PIECES IN PREPARATION. 


The author of the Rejectgd Addresses, has a new farce 


forth-coming at Drury; Dibdin, an Opera; and Arnold a 
Comedy. 


: # 
R. Keeley, Printer, 
Grange Court, 
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